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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Who have written to me on the subject of 
taking Manuscript out to America. 


Having settled with persons to take out 
in June and in August, I shall not have to 
trouble any of those gentlemen, to whom 
I have not written by post. In the num- 
ber before last [ gave an account of the 
laws of Emigration, as far as related to 
the power of prevention, possessed by this 
Government. But, in answer to a Cor- 
respondent, whe asks me, what the daz 
will say to him in America, after he has 
landed in that country, it is necessary to 
give him, and others in a similar state, 
some information. There is no Alien Act 
in America. ‘I'he Secretary of State has 
not there the power of sending English- 
men out of the country, as the Secretary of 
State in Knglaud has the power of sending 
Americans out of this country. An Eng- 
lishman, or an [rishman, or a Scotsman, 
or any other man, once landed in America, 
may, if he conform to the settled laws of 
that country, set at defiance, if need be, 
the Secretary of State, the Judges, the 
houses. of Congress, and the President. 
He may safely enjoy his property, prac- 
tice his profession or craft, carry on his 
trade or commerce, in any place that he 
chooses. There are no Corporations or 
Guilds with exclusive privileges. No 
poor creatures, who, as it were in mock- 
ery, are called free-men. All are really 
Sree ; and, when a man lands in the coun- 
try, he may go where he pleases, settle 
where he pleases, stay as long as he pleases, - 
and come away when he pleases. What- 
ever he earns, he may spend if he like, 
or, if he like, he may save, at least, a part 
of it. Emigrants, according to the law, 
as.it now stands, cannot vote at elections 
for Congress-men and President, until 
they have resided in the country five years, 
and have thus beep there the time required 
to entitle them to be considered Citizens of 
the United States ; and, moreover, it is 


necessary, that, at the beginning of the five 


, 





years, they make and cause to be recorded 


‘\ 





a declaration of their infention to become 
Citizens at the end of the five years. The 
reasons for this law are, that, without 
some test, and time of probation, persons 
sent by corrupt and malicious govern- 
menis, might go to America, become citi- 
zens, perform some infamous services un- 
der that character, and then be off ugain. 
There are, too, some rules of the duw of 
nations, in operation in war time, the just 
and honest observance of which require, 
that his character of Citizen should not be 
assumed, and cast off again, in the course 
of a few wreks. But, in the meanwhile, 
the man who goes from England, is just as 
completely under the protection’ of the 
ordinary \aws of the land as an American 
is. He enjoys every right and every pri- 
vilege, except those of electing lawgivers 
and of being elected a lawgiver ; and, at 
the end of five years, he may fill any office 
in the Country, except only that of PRE. 
SIDENT, the Constitution requiring, that 
the Chief Magistrate should be a native of 
the United States. But, it it not for spe- 
culators in politics that this information is 
intended. It is intended for industrious 
and high-spirited men, who wish to enjoy 
the fruit of their own earnings, and to 
creep and crouch to nobody. ‘The news 
papers tell us of flocks of people of pro- 
perty, going from the borders of Switzer. 
land, descending the Rhine and the 
Scheldt, in order to einbark for America ! 
No wonder! Alien Bills and boundary 
guards woik powerfully in the peopling 
and enriching of the United States, The 
mind, the very soul, all that is worth sav- 
ing alive, of the French nation, will have 
gone to America, if the Bourbons remain 
on the throne for five years. What rests be. 
hind will be the dregs ; not the lees or the 
grains, but the mere dirt at the bottom of 
them. The alembic of despotism is at 
work in Europe to send off the spirit to 
the land of real freedom. Bad enough, 
lamentable enough, is the fate of the peo- 
ple of Europe now: what would it have 
been, if Mr. Madison had been *‘ deposed,” 
and the freedom of America ovettu ! 
What would have _ the sitnation of 
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the world, ifthe ** * * * * * * * * 
had become the rulers of the United 
States! the very idea make’ one shake 
with indignation and rage. ~ 


~~~ - 





TO THE 


Prorte or tHe Unirep Srates oF 
AMERICA. 


LETTER XII. 


John Bull's great Lottery.—John Bull's 
Bulwark in Peuce.—Jvhn Bull’s Coun- 
terbuff. 





Botley, 18th May, 1816, 


You have Lotteries in your country, 
and, I think, it would be a great deal bet- 
ter for your morals if you had none. 
Qualify the thing how we please, be the 
object of it what it may, still it is gaming ; 
it is, at the very best, a game at hazard. 
It is an endeavour to get money out of 
the pockets of others, by exciting in those 
others, a hope, which, ‘upon the whole, 
must of necessity be fa/se ; and, where is 
there any man of character, who would 
not be ashamed to acknowledge, that he 
had wilfully and deliberately excited a 
false hope in another for the purpose of 
getting money from him ? But, Iam now 
about to talk to you of a lottery of a very 
different description indeed. It is John 
Bull’s great annual Lottery. You have 
blanks as well as prizes in all your lotte- 
ries ; and so have wein some of ours, 
Those who put into your lotteries purchase 
tickets, or shares of tickets, So it is in 
some of ours. But, in Jobn Buil’s great 
National annual Lottery, there are no 
bianks ; and the parties give nothing for 
their tickets. 

Not to keep you longer in suspense, 
this is the nature of the thing.’ Just after 
Easter Tuesday, the officers of the several 
Parishes hold a meeting, at which, by the 
way of Lottery, they distribute amongst 
the most able parishioners, young paupers, 
to be kept by the said parishioners and 
brought up by them in their own houses, 
or, at any rate, maintained by them, 
clothed, fed, lodged, and doctored, at 
their own particular “expense, until the 
grow up to be men, or women. Luckily 


Pome» Sure: 

y | expect any one to have due care of the 
moral behaviour of this girl? Yet, what 
wells 0, m 





of age. So that, besides about siz hun. 


dred dollars @ year that I pay towards the pie 
keep of the paupers in moncy, I shall if { real 
tive so long, hiave this girl upon my hands | Her 
for seven years! ‘This is Big John Bull's chil 
Great Lottery: If I had all my share of wit 
| paupers quartered upon mé as this girl is bre 
I should have about ¢wenty-cight, of all edu 
ages. Thisnumber I maintain, and have | 


maintained. for years, while, upon ay 
average, | have not employed more thay 
twelve labourers, or thirteen.at most, in- 
| cluding garden and every thing. Iv my 
+ own house we are ¢welve ajl-together. So 
that I have more than one pauper to every 
}other human being moving within the 
sphere of my support. 

These facts, which [ state io the face of 
the country and of my own neighbours, 
cannot be denied; and, it is from facts 
like these that we are enabled to judge of 
the real state of a nation. The coaches 
and chariots and landaus that rattle 
through the squares and streets of London; 
the forests of masts that rise in the sea- 
ports; the loads of pearls and diamonds 
that shine at the Court; even the beauti- 
ful mansions and pleasure grounds that 
are seen all around the metropolis : these ; 
no one; no, nor all of these put together, 
are a proof of the prosperity of a nabion: 
ail these may exist, and the nation be 
plunged in the deepest of misery and 
degradation. 

Let any sensible man apply his mind to 
this subject fer a moment, and (for it is 
worth his while) trace this peor girl to 
her probable fate ; and then he will see the 
effects of a taxing and pauperising system. 
What am I to do with this child, whom 
the law compels me to take and maintain ? 
EF know not whether she be bastard, or 
orphan, or one of a family whose father 
and mother are alive. She is forced upoo 
me to be kept and reared up by me. 
Were I so-disposed, it would be impossi- 
ble for me to pay any attention to her 
morals or any part of her conduct. I 
must of necessity leave her to the care of 
some other person. My intention is to 
place her in a farm-house, under the 
authority of a woman, who may teach her, 
perhaps, to feed pigs and poultry, to milk, 
and make butter and cheese; but, can I 








































[ have jtist had a prize drawn for me iu | is’ 
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house her Chance would be infinitely 
worse. My wife? Faith she has the 
rearing of her own children to attend to. 
Her time is as precious as mine; for no 
children of ours will have to reproach us 
with having fed them from mercenary 
breasts, ot with having committed their 
education to hirelings. 

Ido not complaiu of the expense im- 
posed upon me in this instance. I do not 
complain of any unfairness in the drawing 
of the Lottery. My neighbours would 
scorn an actso mean. But, I complain of 
a state of things, that imposes upon me a 
daty, which it is out of my power to per- 
form. All [ can possibly do is to see 
that this girl has plenty of food and 
clothing, and that she is properly lodged, 
aud duty attended in sickness. But, do I 
not do all this for my horses and my cows? 
What I complain of, is, a state of things, 
which takes so large a part of thé children 
from their natural guardians, their fathers, 
mothers, relations and friends, aud throws 
them upon the mercy of those who are 
utter strangers to them, and who, instead 
of natural feeling for them, must, unless 
they bring great consideration to their aid, 
naturally havea feeling against them; and, 
especially in cases, where the. support ofa 
pauper is a serious pecuniary burthen td 
the party on whom it is imposed. 

Now, my Old English Friends in Ame- 
rica, who used to join me (for [ took the 
lead) in singing the praises of the English 
goverument and Pitt, what do you think 
of this? Perhaps you think, by this time, 
as I do; that we were aset of very igno- 
rant though honest fellows, who con- 
founded admiration of men in power with 
love of country, and whose violent pre- 
judices, though bottomed in the best of 
principles, led us into a thousand follies, 
and really made us, perhaps, instrumental, 
in some small degree, in prodacing the 
enormous evils, under which our country 
now groans. I remember a book, that we 
osed to look at a good deal, entitled sé A 
“ Picture of England.” It. contained 


views of G . 
and y alleys. is book and Grose’s 
Antiquities were énough for me. Alas! 
‘his Was no picture of ey ae alee 
england. we — u any thing more than a 
portion of the Houses, Trees, and 










t peaple, I 


, what would be the wse of it? 


y Séats and of fine hills. 





| now give you the means of judging of the 


real state of England; I give you the true 
*< Picture of England.” Here am I, with 
twelve persons in family, including ser- 
vants, and with thirteen labourers, on an 
average, constant!y employed; and the 
maintenance of twenty cight paupers falls 
fairly to my share! This, my old 
Friends; this, my worthy countrymen, is 
the real Picture of England; and should 
{ not be avery despicable man, if the 
false shame of acknowledging past er- 
roneous opinions were to prevent me from 
laying this picture before you? 

Now, ina state of things like this, what 
a farce it is to talk about “ enlightening 
“the lower orders!” How are my 
twenty-eight poor wretches of paupers, 
and my thirteen labourers and _ their 
famities, but one step above paupers ; 
how, I ask, are they to be enlightened 2 
And, if this were possible, which it is not, 
What 
could it do more than add mental to 
bodily suffering? Away, then, with all 
the talk’; all the palaver; all the cant; 
all that cunning can suggest to hypocrisy 
for the purpose of deluding the well- 
medning, thoughtless, but liberal men, 
who subscribe their money to support 
this shew-of regard for the minds and 
souls of the poor! Were not a system 
of eleemosenary education necessarily 
calculated to debase the objects of it, in 
a state of things like this it is pure folly 
to attempt it. It is bread, and not books, 
that the poor créatures stand in need of, 
The government takes from me so much, 
that I am unable to give more than I give 
to my labourers. I have only enough left 
to give them the means of barely keeping 
life in their bodies. They, therefore, suc- 
cessively become paupers. If, as in Ame- 
rica, the labourer took the share, or the 
far greater part of it, which the govern- 
ment takes here, there would be no pau- 
pers: Labourers would save money 
against a day of sickness. This, how- 
ever, has all been so clearly shown, in 


| No. 2 of this Volume, that I will here 


take it as an established fact, thst it is 
the increasing, and now enormous, weight 
of onf taxes, and that only, which has 
caused the fearful increase of pauperisti, 
‘crimes, and capital punishments. 


a Away, then, I say esi wih at he 
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them by the means of saving banks. 
What! Pat by the “ savings” of my 
twenty-eight paupers and thirteen labour- 
ers, few of the latter of whom taste meat 
once a week! What! a project for put- 
ting out the savings of such peeple to 
interest! Yet [ should not wonder if this 
project were to reach you; there being 
none of our projects, of the humanity 
kind, that you do not adopt, as it were 
in the way of rivalship. Would you not 
do well to make haste and rival us in 
number of paupers? I hope to be able to 
give a check to this.ape-like disposition, 
which leads you to look for example to 
follow, where you ought to look for 
example to shun. As to the professed 
object of the Saving Bank project, no- 
thing would be easier, if it were worth 
while, than to show the impossibility of 
its doing any good in any country; bat, 
as to the real object, a word or two may 
be said. With regard to the labouring. 
people in country places, they will never 
hear of the thing. But, in large towns, 
where there are numerous journeymen, 
who may save now and then a shilling, 
and who are sturdy chaps that read news- 
papers and that éa/k politics, it is thought 
to be of importance to get sums of money 
thus collected, and to place them in the 
Junds, and thereby attach these swarms 
of sturdy, talking, and active men ¢o the 
System. Not-another word need be said, 
only that the project will fail. ‘The 
Friendly Societies were great favourites. 
Grorce Rose, their patron, bronght in 
many acts of parliament to encourage 
their increase. Their money was put 
into the funds too. But, these Societies 
are now found not to be good. They 
drew men together ; and, when assembled 
together, they rarkep! Wicked rogues! 

The saving bank project, which has 
originated in that seat of all that is, at 
ence, conceited, impudent and servile, 
Ediuborough, whence, too, is coming a 
project for changing our weights and 
measures, and for throwing into utter 
confusion the trade and transactions of 
Fogland, the Colonies, and the United 
States, as connected in trade with Eng- 
land ; this saving bank project has in view 
to avoid the congregating evil of the 
a y Societies. oa is intended to col. 

| the money, without collecting the 





paupers. manging. Spon my arms, and in 


to reflect, that, in getting rid of the gre. us be 





garious quality, they throw aside the rns 
strongest lures of all such schemes ; to 
wit: the pot, the pipe, the song, and the 
chat. For the sake of these, journeymen 
will yield up a little of their wages to go 
into a fund; but, when there are no lures 
of this sort, they will not so easily dis. 
cover any solid reason for their giving up 
the means of present gratification with a 
view to spare the purse of the parish in 
their old age. 

Back, then, we still return to the old 
point; the taxes, the taxes, the taxes! 
while we are loaded with them as we now 
are, nothing can retard the progress of 
pauperism and of crimes A tradesman, 
who works for me, and to whom [ was 
talking, the other day, about the distresseg 
of the times, observed, that he found it 
very hard to stagger along with four chil. 
dren upon his baek. ‘* But,” said he, “I 
‘¢ could make shift to carry them, if I had 
“¢ not somebody else to carry. I havea sol- 
“ dier or two to carry besides; and you, 
‘6 Sir, have a general, I dare say,upon your 
“ back.” The idea put mein mind of 
Hannau Moore’s religious tract,entitled, 
‘¢ Bear ye cne another's burdens,” which 
was intended to reconcile the nation to 
its sufferings under the calamities of 1796, 
and, at the head of which she put a woed- 
cut, representing a parcel of people carry- 
ing bags and bales of sins and misfortunes ; 
for Hannan was, perhaps, as artful, as 
able, and as useful a scribe as ever drew 
pen in the cause of the system. But, Mrs. 
Hannau, with your leave, it is not exact- 
ly one another’s burtheus that we bear. 
It'is, according to the idea of my trades- 
man, that some of us carry others upon 
our backs. In the first place, I, for w- 
stance, have twenty-eight paupers fastened 
upon me. Then, J pay taxes direct and 
indirect, about a thousand pounds a year 
besidesthe poor-rates. Perhaps a great deal 
more. Now, as I am a sort of literary 
man as well asa farmer, I may suppose 
myself ridden by Wit1am GrrrorD, who 
has two or three sinccures, which amount 
to about a thousand pounds a Here 
I stagger along, then, with the | olitical 
Editor, Poet and Reviewer astride uF . 
my shoulders, and with my twenty-elg 
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complain; come here yourselves, and stick 
toitaswedo. Donot remain there abu- 
sing republican government. Do not con- 
tent yourselves with giving us advice. 
Come and share with us, Come, any one 
of you, and takea leg of William Gifford, 
and fourteen of my paupers; and then 
preach patience and divine right as long 
as you like. 

Thus, those who receive nothing out 
of the taxes, are loaded according to the 
strength of their backs. Such a man as 
Sir Francis Burdett, or Mr. Coke, has a 
rider like GeorGe Rose mounted on him; 
and, if all goes well, the son of Sir Fran- 
cis will have to carry George’s son, after 
both the fathers are dead. ‘l'o carry three 
or four Captains, or a General-officer, 
oc a Company of soldiers, or an Admiral, 
or a parcel of Lieutenants or Sailors, 
would not mortify one so much; but do 
you not think, my old English friends, 
that it is asweet reflection to me, that the 
taxes that I pay, or, at least, a sum equal 
te them, is swallowed up in sinecures by 
a man like WuxtiamGirrorp? To those 
who render honourable service to the 
country ; or, who endeavour to doit, no 
just man will grudge a reward. But, is it 
not as clear as day-light, that whatever 
sum this sinecure man takes from me, I 
eannot have to give to my labourers? Js 
it not clear that taxes make paupers? Is 
it not clear, that as long as these enor- 
mous taxes exist, pauperism and crimes 
can never be diminished ? 

Come, then, I say, my old English 
Friends in America, and participate in 
our burdens as. well.as in ovr glory. Do 
not remain there, while you exhort us to 
pay and be silent. It is very easy for 
you, who do not feel the little finger of 
taxation, to reproach us for ourgrumbling. 
It is very easy for you, whose labouryers 
may eat bread and meat every day of their 
lives, to tell us, whose labourers cannot 
get a full meal of the former, that we 
ought to be contented and to think our 
government ‘‘ the envy and admiration of 
the world.” At this time the wages of a 
labourer at Botley are 10s. a week; and 
flour is 15s. a bushel. Consequently the 


_ most that he can get is 38 pouods of flour 
* 


c; or 54 pounds a day, for himself, 
An three or four fo yi 
parts of the country urers 

+ more than 8s, a week, and in 

80 much. Why do you not 
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come, then, if this be * the envy and ad- 
miration of the world;” why do you not 
come and share in our blessings? 

And, you Cossack Priests of New Eng- 
land, why do you not come and help us 
to enjoy the benefits of those ‘* ancient 
and venerable establishments,” in the 
praise of which you have snufiled so 
sweetly for su many years? The news- 
papers tell us, that the Prince of SAxE 
Cosoure has ordered fifty white horses to 
be bought for his use. (A) Why do you 
not come, then, and sce these fine sights? 
I would not advise you to come and 
preach to our Jabourers, that potatoes 
without either meat or bread are better 
than beef, pork, bread and turkey; for 
that would expose your reverend pates 
to the unsavory salute of addled eggs. But, 
if parsons Osgood and Parish and Gardi- 
ner and Channing, and as many more as 
would make up a score, will:perform a 
pilgrimage from Boston to Botley, | here. 
by engage to find them a lodging, not un- 
der the same roof with myself, but under 
those of my labourers, in whose fare they 
shall participate, which will give them an 
opportunity of saying grace over a platter 
of cold potatoes, and of proving to their 
hosts how happy they ought to think 
themselves in living under those ** vener- 
able institutions,” of which the Yankees, 
through the means of * a successful De- 
** mocratice Rebellion,’’ have been whole 
ly deprived. Anticipating in idea the 
scenes that will arise from the perfor. 
mance of this pilgrimage, I bury with 
curiosity to hear the arguments that par- 
son Channing will.make use of to prove, 
that a mess of potatoes is better thana 
joint of meat; though, I must distinctly 
premise, that if, in such a case, the mess, 
platter and all, should go, souse, at the 
head of the holy pilgrim, he must plaee 
the damage to the account of “‘ the Bul. 
wark,” for that I will not be responsible 
for any consequences that may resalt 
from his harangue. 

Joun’s Buuwanrk 1 Peace is nearly 
completed by the progress of the Alien 
Act. But, this measure has not been 
carried into effect, without a great deal of 
exposure. ‘There is something so awk. 
ward; something so agly; something so 
‘much like a /urking fear on thé very face 
of the thing; and, when in addition, the 
opposition to the measure was taken up 





by such a man as Sie Samver Romiziy, 
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“of strangers.’ In private life, we all 


“ England not enjoy a protection that 
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it is not wonderful, if a great degree of 
shame has stuck to it. Accordingly the 
hired writers have laid on upon Sir Sa- 
mMOEL with great fury and filth. Of the 
manner, in which they perform this sort 
of work you will easily judge by the 
following specimen from the Courter of 
the 10th iustant. Sir Samuel’s ex- 
** traction and personal situation may 
** therefore well «excuse the tendency of 
** his mind against an Alien Bill; but we 
** are at a loss to guess why such men as 
** Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. Horner 
**—they are persons for whom, though 
** we differ from the general course of 
‘their political conduct, we have much 
** respect; they are estimable. in consi- 
** deration of their own individual talents 
**and character, but they are doubly so 
“from comparison with those amongst 
“whom we find them;—we are, there- 
“‘ fore, surprised and mortified to find 
**them opposing a measure which we 
“think strictly constitutional, absolutely 
** necessary, and connected with all real 
** English interests and English feelings. 
** —What, says Sir Samuel Romilly— 
** ¢ Will you exclude the skill, industry, 
** and genius of foreigners from England?’ 
“ Yes, we reply, yes ; we do not lack 
** their skill, industry, and genius; we 
*¢ want them neither in commerce, nor in 
** handicraft, nor in thé church, vor in 
“the law. Weare come to a@ fine pass 
*¢ indeed, to be told that it is good policy 
“to introduce foreigners to assist, that 
“is to say, to rival us, in arts and manu- 
** factures. No, no, Sir Samuel, we have 
** had enough of these gentry, and John 
** Bull would be but too happy to get rid 
*¢ of this plague in fuiure. | But this is 
** not the object of the present Bill, which 
*‘is purely political, but intended, as 
*¢ Lord Castlereagh expressed it, ‘not to 
** carry tuto effect any policy of Foreign 
“¢ Powers, but to protect British policy 
*¢ from being disturbed by the misconduct 


** have the power of turning an. impudent, 
** a knavish, a riotous, or even an imper- 
** tinent: stranger ont of doors: — why 
** should the State not have a power that 
“every subject possesses? Why should 


“every other nation in the world has ? 
“¢ In louking over the debate we observe 
** a curious circumstance—Not one. Eng- 


‘¢ were Hamilton and Brougham, Horner 
*¢ and Mackintosh ; but not one English. 
* man. We beg pardon; there was one 
‘¢ —Sir Samuet Rominry.” 

This is the way, in which these hire. 
lings do their work. Now, the gentie. 
man, whom this writer thus attacks, 
though not a politician such as the times 
call for, is allowed, on all hands, to be 
the most able lawyer in England, and a 
man of spotless reputation; while Horner 
and Mackintosh, who are here praised, 
are nothing more than what I have before 
described to you. | 

But, only attend, fof a moment, to tho 
shameful language of this writer! Only 
think of a Bill of this sort being called 
an enjoyment for England! Thus it is, 
that these men induce the people to con- 
found the government with the nation. 
What a falshood, too, to say, that every 
nation in the world has sucha law. You 
have no suchlaw; and you are a nation, 
[ hope; aud though not so old, full as 
stout as big John Bull. The Morning 
Chronicle answers his opponent thus: 
‘6 When ‘the Courier states that not an 
‘“ Englishman voted against the dlien 
“¢ Bill, the Editor should have added, 
“that the Bill itself was not brought in 
“by an Englishman. It is the measure 
“ of Lord Castlereagh, and comes from 
“the Congress of Sovereigns against the 
** cause uf freedom, justice, and humanity. 
‘It is a bill of inhospitality; the pre- 
*¢ amble to which should be to refuse an 
*€ asyjum to all who trasted to the first 
‘¢ professions of the British Court, that 
‘‘ they would not impose on the French 
“any form of Government or family 
‘¢ without their consent—and to all who 
‘““ should desire to withdraw- themselves 
‘¢ from capricious tyranny and religious 
‘‘ intolerance. It may be entitled a Bill 
*¢ to open the ports of America for the ti- 
** troduction of the arts, manufactures, 
‘Sand property of all the ingenious, Usé- 
‘¢ ful, thinking, independent and provident 
** part of the population of Europe. And 
‘¢ when it is recollected ‘what we gained 
‘* by the revocation ofthe Edict of Nantes, 
** the value of this Bill to America may 
** be properly eStimated.? = ‘ 


This view of the matter agrees precisely 
with my views of it, stated in my. Jae 
benefit to you. It will hastem-to ’ 
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“ dish Gentleman opposed this Bill ; there 
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When once a man has his foot on the 
plank of an American ship, he may set 
despots at defiance. But, pay a little 
attention once more to this measure as it 
affects us.. This hired writer blusters 
in the real John Bull style. He wants no 
foreigners. He despises foreigners, He 
hates foreigners. ‘The mercenary creature 
knows that this suits the prejudices of his 
readers; but, then, he seems to forget 
how many hundred of thousands of 
pounds have been extracted from foolish 
John Bull to support French Emigrants ; 
German Sufferers ; Vandeans ;~ Chore- 
aus. He forgets how many pounds in 
pension money silly John Bull paid to the 
foreign scribes, Mallet du Pan and Sir 
Francis D'iverriois. But, does he forget 
the Hanoverian Officers and Soldiers? 
Does he forget that whole districts of this 
same England were, for a long while, 
placed under the command of foreign 
Officers, and that even regiments of English 
militia, with English gentlemen (B) at 
their head, were commanded and reviewed 
by these foreigners ? Does he forget, that 
English country gentlemen stood at the 
head of their county-regiments of militia, 

and dropped the point of their swords and 
their colours to a German Baron? Does 
he forget the history of the Germans and 
that of the English Local Militia, at the 
town of Ely? Does he forget that the 
Germans were brought to force the English 
Local Militiamen to be flogged? Na, he 
cannot have forgotten this, for he pub- 
lished the history, and I was imprisoned 
two years and paid a thousand pounds éo 
the king for commenting on the history ; 
and one Cuart.es Apams, then a Member 
of Parliament, had, while I was in prison, 
the baseness to say, that I ought to have 
been flogged myself. Can any body tell 
me what is become of this fellow? I 
have not heard of him for some time. 
The hired writer cannot have forgotten 
these things; but, did he forget (he surely 
did) that Saxe Conourc is a foreigner! 
Nay, that our beloved Queen herself is 
not an Englishwoman ! So that, it is only 
foreigners that come here to work and 
rs to dislike. Hlow- 
ull may raise hie head | 
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his big and blustering talk cannot get rid 
of this everlasting shame. 

There can be little doubt, that the Alien 
Act is no more than part of a general 
system adopted in Europe; for Lord Cas- 
tlereagh said, during one of the debates, 
that, so far from its giving offence to any 
of our allies, he kuew, that they had 
adopted similar measures. This shows 
that they are all stillupon the alert. Le 
them. Keep you quietly on your way; 
have alliances with none of them; love 
none of them; fear none of them; imi- 
tate none of them; have none of them for 
an enemy, if you can avoid it;, but, above 
all things, never think one of them your 
FRIEND. I need not advise you to open 
your ports to all the emigrants that arrive. 
Your ports are open to them.. ‘There they 
may land, and, if they like, skip about 
like wild cats, without any earthly condi- 
tion other than that of yielding obedience 
to the settled laws of the land. ‘They 
will find no Alien Offices in your country. 
There will be nobody there with authority 
to measure their height, to write down 
their names, age, colour of their hair and 
eyes and complexion, description of their 
nose, chin, and mouth. ‘They will need 
no licences in your country ; and to your 
country they will go in thousauds upon 
thousands. You are always in duck! 
Let what change will take place in 
Europe, you are sure to gain by it. What 
we got by the emigration from the repub- 
licanism in France was the mere dross of 
that country. The Noblesse and Priest- 
hood vermin, whom we had to keep as a 
sort of state paupers. ‘That part of the 
emigrants, who were worth having, you 
had then; and now you will have the 
very heart and soul of the country. That 
this government wishes * * ** * * * # 
* ** *® : and it is very likely, that it will 
succeed so far; but, then, the mind of 
France is, by the same means, trausferred 
to the United States, and there it will be 
in never-ending existence, and at all times 
ready to take its revenge. 

It does not follow from this, that those 
who are driving the people to America 
aré short-sighicd. They may perceive 


plainly oe an wil! be the final con- 


ces how are they to help 
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‘ith as high as he pleases ; 
as he will in contempt of 
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themselves ? They saw, long ago, what 
}- would be the effect, in the end, of Ame- 


rica rem@ining free; and hence the load 
‘and incessant cry of the literary slaves in 
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Eagland for the deposing of Mr. Madison; 


for the tek ng epef 2 commerumeg posiion 
im the keari «f the Usited States : for the 
stpar@icn of the Statics ; and so on. The 
dangpr of leaving America to be a rallying 
piat= o! al! the enemies of the iegilimates 
was c‘carly enoogh seen; bet. it was 
found impossible to avoid it. The present 
daazer is, however, still greater. The 
Bou:beus cennot be kept on the throne 
withowt -uch a system of rele in Europe 
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| “ the wind carried the fre to thew ex- 
“ tensive premises, which, with the stacis 
| * of corn, bay and straw. next fe! 


, i Victims 
| “io the desocring element. The H: 


| “ alone is standing, bet a!! the out baild. 
ings, with their contents, are levelled 15 
|; “the ground. The damaze ix estimated 
| “ at 15,000/."— Irae kh Jowrnal.-Segvit. 
; * Dering the night of Wednesday &; 


bight, aire was Ciscoterced on the ore. 
“mises of Mr. Husrzer, cf Geddin: 


: s 
~ eek. 


_ 


: 
‘ 


a3 will send off hundreds of thousands of ; “ Seffolk, which raged so farieusir, tha: 


iis mo-t va! u2d}!- 
to work the loom and caltivate the vine. 
Oh! # our country could have 
subjagated! if 
bee €1 deposed ar 


i as your unnatural Cos- 
sacks exait me Y 2nt cipated ! What would 


then hare been the situation of the citi- 


ized world ? 
Joux Brit's Covxsrrescrr is well 


worthy of your attention. I observed, in 
alate Number, that one very serious evil 
of sending cut fresh supplies of paper- 
money wovid be, that the wages of labour- 
ers and journeymen, which had been 
lowered very much in consequence of the 
low price of wheat, would, a!! of a sudden, 
become inadequate to their support. Thi- 
evi) ha-alveady discovered itself in very 
hideous forms. The people have commit- 
ted acis of violence, which | wil not de- 
scribe myself; but, which, even the hire- 
ling pre-s shall describe for me; for, it 
is necessary that you should, and that, 
through \ our free press, the civilized world 
should. be kept well and quickly informed 
of every thing material that passes here. 
** About two on Friday afternoon a 
‘*most destructive fire happened at Maun- 


“ den, near Bishopstortford. The malt 


“upon the kiln belonging to some ex- 
* teusiv- building, occupied by Mr. Nasu, 
** caught tire, which, it is said, might have 
“ been easily put out, had the extinguisher 


“provided for that purpose been im- : 


“mediately used, instead of which, the 
“ man who had the care of the fire went 
“up into the kiin when, after vainly using 
* effort, he was obliged to descend most 
“rapidly to save himself. Mr..Nasn’s 


** premises were totally destroyed, together 
“ with a very large stock of perfect malt, 
“ and a considerable quantity jnits various 
“stages. Maunden Hall, occupied by 
“ Mr. Parone, is but a shert distance ; 


J 


people to America, there | 


’ been | 
Mr. Maprsow could have ' 
¢d sent to Elba. or Saint |. 
Helenz. 23 cur biustering ballies (C)! 


im a short time a bare, neat house and 
“ cart lodge, together with 45 coombs of 
wheat,a quartity of straw, some lire 
“* stock, &c. were consumed. There x 
Stropg reason for thinking the abou 
were wilfully seton fire. On Saterdsr 
se’naight, athrashivg machine belong rn 
“to Mr. Joun Fextox, of Wheivetbar, 
was set on fire on the premises of Mr. 
| “Sernctant, of Ceckfield, Seffolk, and 
* entirely consumed.”— HF ssez Herald. 

* Friday se’npight a fre broke out in 
“ the premises of Mr. Lone Cuannis. 
“* of Jiminster, which threatened destroc- 
“tion to the body of the town, bet 
+s through the activity of the imbabitaol: 
| “ was got under, after destroying the pre- 
mises in. which it commenced, and the 
i workshops of a cooperage adjcining, 
“ containing property toa large amount, 
| “a partof which only wasinsared.”--Buwry 
| Paper. 
|  ** About one o'clock in the morning of 
* Wednesday se'nnight, the barn and cct- 

*“* buildings of Mr. Granpristo, at Mart- 
/**lesham Hall, near Woodbridge, were 
| “ discovered to be on fire. The fame: 
/* consumed a quantity of barley in the 
© straw, and also the waggons, tembrels. 
_ plovghs, and general implements. A 
“ cart lodge, about 150 yards distant, Was 
, also consumed, 2 circumstance which 
_“ sufficiently indicated that the fire was 
| * not accidental. A man, of the name of 
._ * Jos. Bace, who had been heard to use 


ee. 


+ 2s 


—s 





+. 


|“ threatening language respecting Mr. 
|“ Guanpriexp, was by the active exertion 
|“ of Mr. Cuas. Moon, of Woodbridge 
| ** (agent to the Suffolk Fire Office,.where 
“ the corn was insured) soon after appre- 
* hended on suspicion of having set fire to 
“< the premises. He was examined before 
“ Epwanp Moor and Wisisam Cas- 
“* ruEw, Esqrs., and has been fully com- 
| * mitted to take his trial at the next A‘- 
}« sizes. — is f ies 2 
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“ About two o'clock in the morning of | 2 Jacobin would have been skinned alive, 

“ yesterday se‘nnight, an alarming fre | four years ago. now exhidita most strik- 
“ broke cet in the premises of Mr. Kives- | ing contrast. The acts above recorded are 
“ sury, of Beogay, which, from the quan- | acts not to be justified, ender any circem- 
“tity of tallow, tar, oil, &c. therein, stances : but, whea did hanger listen te 
“ threatened total destruction to the ad- | reason > If the price of labour could keep 
*- yomming buildings, but was got under by | daily pace with the price ef feed, these 
“ the prompt exertions of the inbabitants, | aagry passions would not be eagendered. 
“ theagh vot until the offices were de- | Bat, that is impossible. It takes time te 
“ stroyed. | bring up wages ; and, as the labourer has 

“ Same day, a fire was discovered in two | had only just enough te exist om while the 
“ barms occupied by Mr. Scorr, of Ket- | four was at 9 or 10s. a bushel, he becomes 
“ tlebaston, during the time the men who | exposed to starvation now that the dou 
“ had been thrashing therein were gone to | has suddeuly risen to 15s. abushel. Fo 
“* breakfast, which circumstance leads to a | some months, whilethe wages were follen- 
“ strong suspicion they were wilfully set | ing the Aour downwards, he was better of 
‘on fire. The flames raged so furiously, | than before; bat, then he bad notas much 
“ that the whole were destreyed in a short | as nature required. Now he is wretched 
“ time, together with a stable, cow-house, ‘indeed: avd, the worst of it is, that the 
“ and a stack of clover. resources of the farmers are so much ex- 

“* Same morning, a fire broke out in a | hausted,that, uatil long after harvest, they 
‘* cottage in the occupation of Mr.Rostrr, will not be able to add a penny to the 
* of Gruadiburgh, which was entirely | wages of their labourers or to find em- 
** consumed, and not an article of the fur- | ploy ment for an additional hand. So that 
* niture saved.”—Colchester, May 4. | here we have before us five moaths of dis« 

“ Monday morning, in Consequence of | tress not to be described by the pen or 
* the advance in the price of bread, se- | tongue of any maa living. ‘Here springs 
** veral groups of the manufacturing poor | up new work for the Military, for the 
* assembled at different parts of Bridport, | Hulks, and the Gallows! What a subject 
“ complaining of the grievance, added to | is here for the contemplation of the politi. 
“ their want of employ from the present | cal economist and the law-giver! 
" stagnation of trade. Their numbers in- | What row becomes of our Mr. Wre- 

“* creasing, one of the most active bore a Ram! s notion of the distress of the far- 
“* quartern loaf through the streets on aj mer having arisen from “‘ a surplws pre- 
“pole. This drew together a great num- | duce 2” Only think ef the short space of 
“ber of men, women, and children, who jfmo months having produced such a 
“ soon preceeded to acts of violence, de- | change! The seasons can have had no- 
“* molishing the windows of the principal | thing to do here. There has been no in- 
“ millers and bakers, and taking from the | tervening harvest. And, as to the corn 
** brewery of Messrs. Gunpry three hogs- | having heen hastened to market before ; it 
“* heads of beer, which they drew in tri- | must still be in store, or it must have been 
“amph to the centre of the town. The | eaten. So sudden a change could have been 
“ Riot Act was then reatl, but several | produced by no ofher cause than the fresh 
“* hundred more having joined the mob, it } issues of ape which accompanied 
“ was evident that nothing bat the most | the renewal of the Bank Protection Bill ; 
“* prompt measures could prevent the dan- | and, indeed, Lord Castlereagh foretold, 
*< gerous consequences likely to follow,and } that corn would seon rise ia price. Bup 
“* which were happily prevented by the ex- | the “ sfafesman,” asked, “‘ when wheat 
“‘ertions of some of the principal inhabi- | “ comes up to 80 or 90s. a quarter, where 
“ tants who rushed among the mob, de- |“ will then be the distress?” The 
“ stroyed the beer, seized the ringleaders, |“ statesman” had not, amongst other 
“ and in a very short. time dispersed up- | things, learnt, at the meryewee of Vienna, 
e ag wards of 2000, committing the former to | to know all the effects of a pa his Sa 

* prison.” — Bath Journal. He may now see where the pana 

There have been no open violences at | may now read of it in the Suffolk end 
Dorsetshire newspapers. 
ings on the walls indicate what the feelings Thus tur Syste goes on, contioually, 
of the heart are. (D) These places, where | swagging from one side to the other. In 
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endeavouring ‘to avoid this rock ; crack ! 
it goes against that! It is in’a state of 
continual peril; continually looking out 
for dangers, continually in a storm, or 
amidst shoals er rocks; or beset by, or 
rwining into the teeth of, enemies. It was, 
only a few months back, riding, like Cy- 
mon’s Ship, so proudly before the wind 
of success and conquest; and, now, like 
that ship, it is buffetted to-and-fro, the 
sport of every species of danger and 
alarm. 


Vain hopes; and empty joys ef human kind, 
Proud of the present, to the future blind! 
Secure of fate, while Cymon plows the sea, 

And steers to Candy with his conquer’d prey, 

Scaree the third glass of measnr’d hours was run, 

When like a fiery meteor sunk the snu ; 

The promise of a storm: the shifting gales 

Forsake, bg fits, aud fill the Aagging sails : 

Hoarse murmurs of the main from far were heard ; 

And night came on—not by degrees prepar'd— 

Bat all at once: at once, the winds arise, 

The thunders roll, the forky lightning flies. 

Tn vain, the master issues out commands ; 

Tawain, the trembling sailors ply their hands : 

The tempest anforseen prevents their care; 

And, from the first, they labour in despair. 

The giddy ship, betwixt the winds and tides, 

Fore’d back, and forwards, in a circle rides, 

Stuun’d with the different blows; then shoots 
amain, 

’Till counterbufP'd, she stops, aid sleeps again. 


Not more aghast the prond Archaugel fell, 
Plang’d from the height of heaven to deepest hell, 
Than stood the Lover of his Love posseswd,— 
Now curs’d the more, the more he had been 

bless'd. 


*** Mean time, with sails declin’d, 
The wandering vesse! drove before the wind : 
Tore'd, and re-toss’d ; aloft, aud then alow; 
Nor port they seek, nor certain coufse ite 

know H 

Bnt every moment wait the coming blow. 
Thas blindly driven, by breakiag day they view'd 
Tiedand before them, and their fears renew'd : 
The land was welcome, but the tempest bore 
The threaten'd ship against a rocky shore. 
A winding bay was near ; to this they bent, 
Aad just escap'd ; their force already spent; 
Secure from storms, and panting from the sea, 
The land, unknowa, at leisure they survey ; 
Aud saw (but soon their sickly sight withdrew) | 
The rising towers of Rhodes at distant view; 
And cars'd the hostile shore of Pasimond 


This description, which was nog Written 
by Mr. Leigh Hunt or Mr. Wordsworth or 
Lord Byron or Walter Scott o1 Southey - 
this beantiful passage, which is worth more 
than all the pompous stuff and ai} the 
poems of Milton and Shakespear, gives an 
adequate and correct idea of the situation 
of our system. 

Ww. Cosserr. 





Desate on Casn Payments. 
( Continued from page 607.) 


For instance, he (Mr.Horner, ) thought 
it should be enacted that the Bank should 
kradually pay tts several noles according 
to their value. Thus as the Restriction 
Act was to expire in July, it might be pro. 
vided that the Bank should pay all notes 
of i/. within six months ; afterwards, its 
2/. notes within the next-six months; its 
5/, notes within the succeeding six months ; 
and all its no‘es above 5é/. after that peri- 
od. By such an arrangement, the Bank 
would be guarded against the consequences 
of any sudden change, while the just 
claims and expectations of the Public 
would be gratified. But before the Com- 
mittee which he proposed, this subject 
might be fully considered after an exa- 
mination of witnesses, including the Di- 
rectors of the Bank and others, competent 
to afford every necessary information. 
Another subject, which would properly 
come under the consideration of such a 
Committee, would be the state of our 1e- 
talic currency. He had heard that it was 
in the contemplation of Government to 
have a new silver coinage, with a view to 
relieve the country from that sort of 
bad English, and still worse French sil- 
ver, with which it was at present inunda- 
ted. ‘This silver was indeed so very base, 
that it would probably be better for the 
country to have no currency at all, thao 
be subject to suffer by such a circulating 
medium. But in Considering this subject 
it would be very material to ascertain whe- 
ther the new silver coinage should be ac- 
cording to the ojd standard, or whether 
sey bess standard should “os, aN 

or ‘system ef paper currency were 
to be restored to t < vle at which it 
some time since prevailed, it might be 
inconvenient and unjust to re-este- 
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ment, as well as individuals who. sent 
silver to the Mint for coinage, would be 
very likely to, suffer a considerable loss. 
But he did not require the House to adopt 
any opinion of bis upon this subject. All 
he asked was, that av inquiry should be 
instituted—and he should only add, that 
if without that inquiry the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman’s Bill were adopted, he 
had no hesitation in stating, that the Bank 
restriction would continue for ever. He 
would indeed be an idle dreamer who could 
suppose that cash payments would be re- 
sumed by the Bank, so long as Parliament 
and the People submitted to the restric- 
tion. The Honourable Member conclu- 
ded by moving for the appointment of a 
Committee to consider the expediency of 
resuming cash payments at the Bank, to- 
gether with the best and safest mode of 
effecting that object. 

The Cuancettor of the Excurquer 
observed, that the difference between him 
and the Learned Gentleman, as to the 
grounds upon which the restriction of 
cash payments by the Bank was justifi- 
able were far less than might appear ; but 
in one point he decidedly differed from 
that Learned Gentleman—namely, that 
the adoption of the Bill which he had 
brought forward was likely to prevent 
that resumption for ever. He could not 
indeed imagine the grounds upon which 
the Learned Gentleman rested his cal- 
culation. As to the preparations which 
the Learned Gentleman would have made 
with a view to the resumption of cash 
payments, it would be recollected that by 
the original Restriction Act provision was 
made for the payment of certain notes in 
cash, in order to guard the Bank against 
any shock. It was indeed notorious that 
ever since the enactment of the 87th of 
the King, notes under 5/. had been paid in 
cash. Therefore the objects described 
by the Learned Gentleman were already 
provided for by law. Another proposition, 
with a view to prepare the Bank for the 
resumption of cash payments was intend- 
ed—namely, that even after these pay- 
mepts were renewed, the Bank, as well 
as private Banks, should be at liberty 
cones notes under 5/.. The example of 

scone the restriction, and of all 
bank-notes since the restriction, 

> never made a legal tender, 
shew that no practical incon- 
fg likely to. gules thon such 
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ameasare. It was also intended in the 
same view to propose, that for a consider- 
able time after the resumption of cash 
payments bank-notes should be received 
by Government, and in the payment of 
Exchequer Bills. It was notorious that 
the amount of bank-notes in circulation 
never excveded one-half of our annual 
taxes; and that before the restriction, 
the circulation of these notes bore exactly 
the same proportion to our taxation. 
Therefore no material change was pro- 
duced in this respect. But ta revert to 
preparations, he felt that such provisions 
were intended as would serve to protect 
the Bank or the Country from any shock 
upon the resumption of cash payments. 
Nothinking man could deem it practicable 
that cash payments should be immedi- 
ately resumed, and the only question 
then was asto time. It would be recot- 
lected that a Resolution was adopted, 
which he had the honour to propose upon 
the discussion of the Report of the Bul- 
lion Committee, namely, that Bank Notes 
were equal to cash for all legal pur- 
poses, and whatever difference of opi- 
nion might then have been urged, no dif- 
ference whatever could exist at present 
that a bank-wote was equal to cash for 
every purpose in this country, while in 
other countries these notes bere a pre- 
mium. ‘Thus all the prophecies which the 
House had heard from the other side were 
completely falsified, while the opinions 
which he took occasion to advance were 
fully justified. Among those he main- 
tained that the extended circulation of 
bank-notés was not the cause of the rise of 
prices, but the natural effect of the in- 
creased activity of trade which, neces- 
sarily called for an increased circulating 
medium. And vnew it appeared, that 
when the activity of trade was dimi- 
nished, the circulation of bank-notes 
diminished also. ‘That the price of 
agricultural produce being reduced, the 
country banks reduced their issues. 
Hence it was evident that the extended 
issue of bank notes was the consequence, 
not the cause of a rise of prices; for when 
prices fell, that issue was propertionably 
reduced, especially from the eountry 
banks, whose issues were quite voluntary, 
From this experience he felt himself ware 
ranted in asserting, that the issue of Bank 
Notes, however it might have been affected 
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gold, had no connexion with the prices of 
our agricultural produce, although that 
opinion was so often and so confidently 
advanced. That would, indeed, appear 
more strongly from. this fact, that while 
corn was at 120s. a quarter in January, 
1813, and fell to 82s. by the close of the 
year, gold was at the former period 5/. 6s. 
an ounce, and at the latter 5/. 10s. ‘Fhus 
it was clear that the price of gold and of 
corn had no relation. The former was 
enhanced by the supplies of bullion which 
we were under the necessity of remitting 
to the Feninsula, and what would have 
been the degree of enhancement if at the 
same time the Bank paid in specie? The 
advantage of such payment would, he need 
now hardly say, have been very dearly 
parchased, if it had interfered with such 
remittances. As to the time which his 
Bill proposed to continue the restriction, 
it would be remembered, that the report 
of the Bullion Committee recommended 
the continuauce of the restriction for two 
years, with a view to guard against the 
danger of any sudden change, and to pre- 
pare for the event, while his Bili proposed 
to continue the restriction only for seven 
months longer. Among his reasons for 
continuing the restriction, that quoted by 
the Learned Gentleman from certain pub- 
lications, had certainly no influence what- 
For he had no desire to produce a 
rise of prices ; bat from what he had stated 
with respect to this connexion of an 
extended circulating medium, with an 
extended trade, it was evident that the 
rise of prices must necessarily occasion 
an increased issue of Bank notes. Now 
with regard to the proposition of the 
Learned Gentleman, he could see no 
necessity for further inquiry. - The whole 
ease was already sufficiently understood, 
and any Gentleman who desired further 
information, might obtain it by reading the 
Papers before the House. Therefore a 
Committee was unnecessary. The Bank 
would no doubt exercise the utmost dis- 
eretion in preparing for the resumption of 
cash payments in collecting treasure for 
that desirable event, not only for its own 
supply, but for the use of the Banks of 
Ireland and Scotland which must so ma- 
terially depend upon it. On these grounds, 
he felt himself bound to resist the Learn- 
ed Gentleman’s motion... 

Mr. J. P. Granr declared he never 
heard a case more ably stated than that of 
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his Learned Friend, or more feebly an. 
swered than that of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman. He fully concurred with his 
Learned Friend, that if the Right Honour. 
able Gentleman’s Bill were adopted, the 
resumption of cash payments would never 
take place while the people submitted to 
the Restriction. But the impolicy and 
danger of continuing the Restriction, must 
be obvious upon due consideration. — All 
that was wanted was, that some inquiry 
should be gone into, some pledge given to 
Shew the Bank that Parliament was not 
playing fast and loose, but that it was 
their determination to have cash payments 
resumed, allowing a reasonable time for 
preparation. That was all that his Ho- 
nourable Friend required. ‘hey had 
been told that the financial operatiovs of 
Ministers had nothing to do with those 
restrictions, and they were told also that 
the restrictions themselves were of no ad- 
vantage to the Bank, or at least that the 
Bank did not desire them. Now under 
what circumstances was it that the restric- 
tions were originally imposed? From 
the necessity, created by the financiat 
operations of the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer of that period, of doing something 
for its security. If Honourable Gentle- 
men would take the trouble of examin- 
ing into what passed at that time between 
the Government and the Bank, they would 
find that the Bank made a representation, 
stating that the demands upon it, by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, were 50 
great, that the establishment was not safe. 

Upon that ground it was that the Bank 
stopped its cash payments, on the autho- 
rity of the Council. Now what was the 
plan proposed by the Right Honourable 
Gentleman preparatory to the resumption 
of cash payments by the Bank? He built 
his whole system of finances for the year 
upon borrowing a certain sum from the 
Bank, and at the same time he bronght in 
the present Bill, thus connecting the two 
circumstances together by that operation, 
connected as they ever must. be in their 
own nature. He did that very thing 
which prevented the Bank from resuming 
cash payments, and yet desired the House 
to believe that it was only a temporary 
measure. He had little doubt, however, 
that it would prove a settled system, by 
which to cary on the financial operations 
of the country, through the medium © 


accommodations from the Bank. The sys 
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tem itself was not only a most absurd one, 
but it had produced the most serious in- 
conveniences to the country, for the price 
of every commodity had kept pace to acer- 


| tain degree with the price of gold and silver. 


If the present measure were adopted, what 
would be our situation at the expiration 
of the two years? when in time of pro- 
found peace the price of gold would be the 
same, the paper currency depreciated to 
the same extent, and consequently the re- 
sumption of cash payments by the Bank 
impossible. He certainly thought a very 
strong ground had been laid for inquiry, 
and he trusted the House would not re- 
ject the motion of his Honourable Friend. 
Mr. Marryar said the House and the 
country at present laboured under the 
grievous disappointment of finding their 
expectations deceived, of the resumption 
of cash paymen's by the Bank, at the 
expiration of six months after the signa- 
ture of a definitive Treaty of Peace. 
With respect to the Bill, proposed by the 
Right Honourable Gentleman, he had read 
its provisions with extreme surprize, for 
he could not see a single ground which 
rendered. such a Bill necessary. What 
were the points of expediency as applica- 
ble to it? Was the price of bullion as 
high now as ithad been? Quite the re- 
verse. It was well known that a large 
quantity of specie had found its way into 
this country. He, asa merchant, knew 
the fact; and it had also happened to him 
individually, that a considerable quantity 
of foreign specie had been sent to him, 
which, from the depreciation of its value, 
he had sent bask to his correspondents, 
as a less loss was sustained, even by the 
expence of double freightage, than would 
have been incurred by selling it here. 
[Hear, hear!] Then, as to foreign ex- 
changes, how did they stand? They were 
in our favour in every part of the world. 
With respect to the Bank, it was said that 
they made no objections to the resumption 
of their cash payments. On the contrary, 
they protested against uot being allowed 
to establish their credit upon the same 
hasis as it had heretofore stood, aud upon 
which it always sought to stand. What 
ether causes then could be alleged? Was 
thereto bea loan?—No. The Chancellor 
ef the Exchequer had expressly said, that 
there was not the. slightest connexion 
etween the continuance of the restrictions 
and his dealtwg with the Beak. He was 











glad to hear that statement ; for if there 
had been any such connexion, he should 
have no hesitation in saying, that it was 
one of the most usurious bargains which 
any Jew broker ever made with any heed- 
less spendthrift minor, {Hear! and a 
laugh.| What possible argument, then, 
could be urged to prevent the resumption 
of cash payments? The consequences of 
the present Bill would be most grievous 
tothe country. All that distress and 
difficulty, that revulsion, he wight almost 
say convulsion, which the country bad 
undergone during the last year, would be 
renewed whewever the Bank should be 
compelled, as a time must surely come 
when it would becompelled, to resume its 
paymentsin cash. [Hear, hear!] The 
restrictions he considered as a great and 
powerful engine in the hands of Ministers, 
to alter and modify the property of the 
country at their discretion; but such a 
power they ought not to possess, and he 
wished to see the necromancer’s wand 
broken and thrown into the Red Sea. 
(Hear, hear!] The only way, iu his 
Opiniou, of compelling the Bank to re- 
sume their payments, would be by making 
it their interest todo so. The Act was 
originally passed to rescue the Bank from 
the consequences of its own improvidence, 
and what had they done since? The 
average annual issue of their notes, in the 
four years preceding the passing of that 
Act, was about 11,000,000/. It was now 
about 27,000,000/. producing an annual 
profit of 800,000/, . He thought it would 
be a wise course, when the Bill went into 
the Committee, to propose the insertion 
of a clause for the Bank to pay 50,000/. 
a year, or any given sum, to the public, 
until they did resume their cash payments; 
and he trusted that some such amendment 
would be adopted. 

Mr. F. Lewis said, he wished to add 


his protest against the dangerous system 


involved in the principle of the Bill. He 
thought a strong and unanswerable case 
had been made out for inquiry. He had 
on many occasions watched with the ut- 
most anxiety to collect, if possible, from 
the Right Hon. Gentleman his real opia- 
ions upon the nature of the connexion 
with the Bank, but hitherto it had been 
in vain. He could not, even after the 
speech which the Right Hon, Gentleman 
had that night delivered, see thoroughly 
what course he proposed to himself in. 
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good faith and sincerity. He said, indeéd, 
that he thought it highly desirable fhat 
the Bank sheuld return to cash payments, 
but he did not seem to say it with that 
confidence as if he really believed himself. 
There were many reasons which led him 
to think, that the Right Hon. Gentleman 
did not sincerely believe that at the end of 
two years the Bank would be one jot 
nearer to the resumption of cash pay- 
ments.—If the Bank were left to itself, 
its interest was so diametrically opposite 
to a resumption of cash payments, that it 
was utterly childish to expect from it a 
voluntary proceeding of that kind. The 
House must take upon itself to make it 
compulsory, or all other measures weuld 
be nugatory. The appointment of a 
Committee was, he thought, indispensibly 
necessary, and after a due investigation, 
the House could then point out the pre- 
paratury mode by which the object might 
be ultimately accomplished. 

Lord CastLereacH, concurring with 
the general wish of the House and country 
for a speedy return to payments in cash, 
had no intention at present to.travel over 
the ground which had already been gone 
over, but he could not help expressing his 
decided conviction that the measure of 
restriction was the best ever adopted iu 
this country, and had been productive of 
all those advantages which had elévated 
the British Empire to its present pinnacle 
of grandeur.. He considered the dread 
which the Honourable Member who had 
just sat down entertained of this measure 
being a precedent for Administration in al] 
time coming, to be ill founded. He wished 
the House to consider that the late war 
had been no ordinary one, but had com- 
Bined a variety of circumstancés which 
rendered it unparalleled in our history, 
and he trusted it would be always un- 
peralleled. -When Gentlemen talked of a 
‘pure standard of value being kept, he 
would put it to them, how that purity 
@ould have been maintained in any way so 
well ay the one adopted by Parliament. 
The standard of valwe must have been 
distorted by the precious metals being 
dawn out of the country, and it could 
only be preserved by setting a high value 
on these metals at home. When he con- 
Hidered the various systems suggested for 
preserving that purity, he felt mone equal 
to the one adopted by Parliament, without 
Which he believed no Bank could have 














remainéd. He decidedly thought some 
méasures were necessary to prepare the 
Bank and the country for the issuing of 
payment in cash, and that it was better to 
act on a persuasive than a compulsive sys. 
tem. The question was of infinite moment, 
and was worthy of serious consideration. 
If compulsion were used, without due 
preparation, the Bank would obviously 
suffer a very great shock. They required 
an interval to prepare salutary measures, 
which he had no doubt the intelligence of 
the Bank Directors wonld suggest ; where- 
as, .if compulsive measures were imposed 
on'them, they would only be menaced, 
and public creditendangered. The salu- 
tary effects of some regulation in the 
silver currency had been seen, and if the 
same principles were applied to gold, he 
saw every reason to believe the Bank 
would voluntarily come forward them- 
selves. Hethought it impossible to attri- 
bute to so respectable a body the motive 
of filling their own pockets by thus paying 
in paper.—{ Hear! from the Opposition. } 


If Gentlemen on the opposite side thought 


so, he begged to assure them he did not. 
He had this security, that when the gold 
exchange hécame sufficiently favourable, 
should the Bank become so infatuated to 
their interests as to withhold a metallic 
circulation, iudividdals would have it in 
their power to carry gold to his Majesty's 
Mint, and thus to secure a metallic circu- 
lation. After some remarks on the ne- 
cessity of the Restrictions, the Noble 
Lord observed that by an intermediate 
principle of compulsion respecting minor 
notes some good might be done. His 
object was, in what he proposed, to make 
matters go on smoothly, as it was better 
to tell the Bank at once the precise perivd 
at which they were called to issue cash 
than deceive them by a false period, 4s 
much’ inconvenience Had arisen to the 
private Banks through the country, from 
the ignorance of the period when cash 
payments would be called for. 

Sir J. Newport observed, that the 
Noble Lord, in his uswal style of elo- 
quence, peculiar no doubt to himself, but 
at all times unintelligible to the House, 
had talked of ‘‘an intermediate principle 
of compulsion.”—[Hear, hear! and 4 
laugh. ]—His not: understanding the No- 
ble Lord arose probably from the subli- 
mity of style'to which the’ Nobte Lord 
uniformly aspired, but whith was‘ unfor- 
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tunately inaccessible to any individual 
but the Noble Lord himself.—[ A laugh. | 
He wished to know what these words 


' 


meant? 
Lord CastLereacu said, that he meant 


if any compulsion at all were to be used, 
itshould only be for small notes, 

sir J. Newport proceeded. Now he 
had the pleasure for once to understand 
the Noble Lord; but would it not have 
been better for him.at first to have spoken 
ina manner fit to°meet the comprehension 
of all, than to have clothed his meaning 
in language: totally devoid of common 
sense ?—[ Much laughter.] | The Noble 
Lord thought the Bank Directors would 
not be so indifferent to the interests of the 
public, or so criminal, as to fill their 
pockets at the expense of the public. 
(Hear!] But did be know that they 
were sworn to do all they possibly could 
for the promotion of the interests of their 
constituents, and must either perjure them- 
selves, or act criminally? The Noble 
Lord had said, the Bank Restrictions 
should be taken off so soon as the gold 
exchange enabled: private individuals to 
compete with the Bank. This was a 
happy illustration of the principles on 
which the Noble Lord acted ; but he (Sir 
J. Newport) certainly thought such -a 
period would be contemporaneous with 
the termination of the Noble Lord’s po- 
litical existence. [Hear, hear!] ‘* The 
intermediate principle of compulsion” (to 
use the Noble Lord's exquisite phraseolo- 
gy) was neither more nor less than a be- 
ginning, on his part, to circulate cash pay- 
ments. Why not tell the House so at 
once? [Hear, hear!}] Why express 
his sentiments in language unintelligible 
by any man of common understanding ? 
[Hear, hear, hear!} But the fact was, 
grant the Noble Lord the two years he 
now sought, and there would never be an 
end of “his intermediate principle of 
compulsion,” [A laugh.] This transac- 
tion indicated in the strongest manner the 
too close connexion existing between the 
Bank and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the time being. , It was on this prin- 
ciple the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
the day fried fo get over, by every means 
tn his power, the awful aspect of public 
Jinance, and endeavoured to turn away 
attention of the public from its alarming 
nature. He believed on his conscience 
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that this would ruin finance, and he pro- 
tested solemnly against the idea of a 
measure being established in time of peace, 
which had only been at first proposed for 
six weeks in war, and continued from six 
wevks to six weeks. 

Mr. Mannine was of opinion that two 
years were necessary, and in fact it was 
the safest course Parliament could pursue. 
It was much better to adopt this, as it 
would prepare the country, drained as it 
was, for the reception of cash payments. 
The question was of some importance to 
the commercial interesis of the country, 
independent of the Bank. ‘There was no 
such oath administered to the Directors 
as the Ilonourable Baronet had said, for 
they were merely called to exercise their 
best judgment in promoting the interest 
of their constituents, but were not sworn. 
The Honourable Member entered at some 
length, but nearly inaudible in the Gaile- 
ry, into a variety of instances; to shew 
that the issuing of notes had not been so 
productive of mischief as some Members 
supposed. External causes had interfered 
in a very great degree to prevent the pos. 
sibility of their suddenly resuming cash 
payments. There was nota Bank Di- 
rector who did not wish to resume cash 
payments ; [ Hear, hear!] bat at the same 
time the Bank was thankful for the Bill 
in progress through the House, as it felt 
that those payments could not be resumed 
for the period of two years. [ Hear, heart] 
If the return to cash payments was left to 
the discretion of the bank, such. measures 
of precaution would be adopted as would 
insure its being as speedy as circumstances 
would permit. 

Mr. Ponsonsy, in reply to the Honour. 
able Gentleman who said that his Honour- 
able Friend had misstated the oath of the 
Directors, contended, that if no oath were 
taken at all, yet that the Directors were 
bound by honour and their daty to the 
proprietors to make the best profits they 
could. He had no doubt that from the 
moment at which Parliament might de- 
clare their opinion of the expediency ef 
returning to cash payments, the Bank Di- 
rectors would take the necessary ste 
that would lead to that return; but 
had also no doubt that until such a decla- 


the} ration should be made by Parliament, 


things would go on in the way in which 
they now did. The object of his Tio- 
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nourable_ and Learned Friend’s motion 
was to fix some time at which the House 
might declare its opinion that it would 
be proper and safe for the Bank to resume 
cash payments. If the House refused to 
accede to the motion, he (Mr. P.) and 
every body else, must think that the mea- 
sure of restriction was intended to be a 
measure of perpetuity. 

Mr, Barine expressed his sense of the 
necessity of returning, as soon as it was 
practible to do so, to cash payments ; and 
exposed the absurdity of the statement 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the circulation of the paper was safe, 
because it was issued voluntarily—the 
great mass of the Bank paper being issued 
compulsorily, in the payment of the pub- 
lic creditor, and in the other great trans- 
actions of Government. Still, he con- 
tended, that there had been no abuse on 
the part of the Bank in the amount of the 


\paper put into circulation. In fact, it 


was impossible that the Governors ef the 
Bank could mismanage, in this respect, 
without injuring themselves, more than 
any other class of the community. With 
reference to the question before the House, 
he maintained that nothing could be more 
calculated to impede the return to cash 
payments, than any pledge made by 
Parliament on the subject. As for the 
declaration ‘of opinion recommended by 
the Honourable Gentleman who had just 
spoken, that was already to be found in 
the Bill now in progress. 

Lord Fo.xstone supported the motion, 
aud expressed his firm persuasion, that if 


the Bill passed they might as well enact 


a perpetual suspension of cash payments. 

Mr. Husxisson declared that he was 
for-returning to cash payments as soon as 
would be consistent with the public interest. 
Until the paper circulation of this country 
became convertible at pleasure into coin, 
that circulation would not be in a satisfac. 
tory state. He admitted also, that the 


suspension of cash payments, and the cop. 
sequent issue of paper, had occasioned 
much mischief by the encouragement they 
afforded to inordinate speculation. But 
then on the other hand, if cash payments 
had been renewed at a former period, the 
country would not have been able to make 
those ‘exertions which had more thay 
counterbalanced every inconvenience, Ad. 
verting to the proposition made by the 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman, he 
maintained that it would be unwise for 
Parliament to take the direction of the 
matter into their own hands; but it was 
essential that they should declare to the 
Bank and to the country, that they ex- 
pected that cash payments should be re. 
sumed, and that they were aware that there 
was no safety to the property of the 
country but in a recurrence to the ancient 
system of ourcurrency. He hoped, there. 
fore, that when the House went into a 
Committee on the Bill, his Right Honour. 
able Friend would propose the introduc. 
tion in the preamble, of a declaration that 
the time allowed to the Bank was to 
enable them to prepare for a return to 
cash payments. 

Mr. Tuompson expressed his confideut 
hope, that in the course of the year specie 
would be circulating in great abundance 
in this country; founding this opinion 
on the fact of the great rise of the ex- 
change, within. the last four months. He 
hoped the time was not far distant, when, 
as had been said by a Right Honourable 
Gentleman opposite, on a former occa- 
sion, every man would have a guinea in 
his pocket; and it would then be seen 
what little anxiety there would be for 
Bank-notes. He concluded by expressing 
a hope, that Ministers would promote 
the productive labour of the country, in 
which, more than gold, its real wealth 
consisted. 
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